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Observations on Merchandise Control. 


Percy S. Straus 


OST retail establishments have 

started from small beginnings. In 
their inception, they were usually of a 
size that could be readily supervised and 
controlled by a single proprietor. He 
was able to know not only each piece of 
stock that he carried, but, by virtue of 
that, have an accurate knowledge of the 
speed with which his investment turned 
and of the merchandise which sold 
rapidly. 

From this small beginning, without 
the need for systematic control, most of 
the large retail establishments of the 
country have developed. Ordinarily, the 
proprietors had made their success by re- 
maining in close contact with the mer- 
chandise side of their business. Even 
when establishments increased in size, 
the proprietors usually supervised the 
buying and selling of merchandise, and 
had, if not an intimate knowledge, at 
least some information regarding the 
merchandise that sold and that which re- 
mained on the shelves. This close con- 
tact with the merchandise led to a feeling 
that stock control was not needed so long 
as the proprietor knew so well the mer- 
chandise in his stocks. 

What is stock control? It is the codi- 
fication of merchandise and the recording 
of its coming and going in the various 
subdivisions so as to provide definite in- 
formation to the buyer. 

With the development of stores and 
their subdivisions into departments, came 
the need for departmental buyers. The 
buyer determined his purchases largely 
from impressions. He knew _ instinc- 
tively, or thought he did, what his clien- 
tle demanded. In fact, buying, as were 
most other commercial activities at one 
time, was conducted by rule of thumb. 
But just as the proprietor found that he 
lost track of his merchandise as the size 
of his establishment increased, so the 


buyer of the individual department came 
to find that working on impressions led 
to ever-increasing stock with correspond- 
ingly decreasing profits. | Moreover, 
changing of buyers meant that the store 
lost the experience on which purchase 
plans must be based. 

The problem that presented itself was 
how to prevent these defects without in- 
ordinately increasing the cost of con- 
ducting the department. The realiza- 
tion that there was a problem has led to 
the present-day stock-control system 
which operates so as to enable the de- 
partment head to know at all times not 
only what he has in stock but what has 
been selling rapidly and what has been 
slow to move. With this knowledge, 


errors in buying can be avoided, the 
losses due to being out of merchandise 


can be largely overcome, turnover can 
be increased and reductions decreased. 
The study of what sells leads invariably 
to a knowledge of what does not sell, and 
thus to the avoidance of carrying in 
stock that which must be heavily reduced 
at the end of the season. That same 
knowledge inevitably leads to the omis- 
sion of slow-selling or otherwise undesir- 
oe merchandise, and hence to a smaller 
stock. 

The facts brought out by mere sub- 
division of a store into departments were 
great masses of indigestible information. 
Because of their very bulk, they carried 
within them the seeds of ultimate disas- 
ter. And so the next step was the analy- 
sis of those departments whose merchan- 
dise lent itself to that method. A pre- 
liminary analysis of one such department, 
which may be considered typical, dis- 
closed the following startling array of 
facts: 

The entire department for a season 
had a gross mark-on of 27.1% with re- 
ductions of 1.96% and a turnover of 
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2.87. Being subdivided into seven 
classifications, it showed a mark-on that 
varied from 22.63% to 35.35% reduc- 
tions with a range from 1.38% to 
3.06% and a turnover that in the one 
classification was 1.83 and in another 


of the total sales of a department were 
concentrated at 5 prices: $18.50, $25, 
$27.50, $35, and $45, with $35 and 
$45 alone doing a third of the busi- 
ness. It shows, moreover, that there are 
only two prices above $40 which show a 


42.29. satisfactory maintained mark-on. It 
Table 1 
Gross Mark-on Reductions Turnover 
Entire Department 27.10 1.96 2.87 
Subdivision A 30.86 2.41 1.97 
« B 27.07 1.87 42.29 
” Cc 27.87 1.38 4.11 
- D 24.93 1.89 1.83 
= E 22.63 3.06 3.09 
. F 35-35 2.77 1.93 
™ G 29.70 2.25 1.92 


The most amazing point about the 
disclosures is the difference in turnover. 
It so happened that the division which 
had a turnover of 42 did almost 20% 
of the business of the entire department 
on a relatively nominal stock. 

The questions which naturally arose 
were why one division had such a high 
turnover anc whether turnover for the 
rest of the department could be raised 
by creating conditions in other subdivi- 
sions as nearly similar as possible to those 
in the one. This led to the necessity of 
further and more detailed analysis. 

Studies of the figures on individual 
styles often prove that even when the 
original mark-on has been high enough 
to show a normal profit, the maintained 
mark-on has been so low as to render a 
manufacturer’s line or a certain price un- 


shows that at $14.50, $20, $30 and $40 
and over, more than half the sales were 
made at mark-down prices. 

The next logical step was the subdivi- 
sion of classifications or divisions into 
items. Such unit controls can be insti- 
tuted in every department, but should 
be resorted to only where the average 
unit price is high enough and the num- 
ber of transactions is low enough not 
to increase inordinately the department 
expense. Unit controls carry separate 
figures for each style within the depart- 
ment with a full description of that style. 
Information may be complied according 
to manufacturer, sales price, cost, reduc- 
tions, type of merchandise, material, 
color, size, age of merchandise, or by any 
number of groupings and cross indexings. 

A properly functioning unit control 


profitable. tends to keep a complete range of staples 
The following table of another depart- in stock. It indicates the sales trend on 

ment compiled by prices shows that 62% novelties or style merchandise soon after 

Table 2 

Orig. S. P. 12.50 14.50 16.50 18.50 20.00 22.50 25.00 27.50 30.00 35.00 

Go $ Sale at Each 

Price to Total $ Sales 1.3 I 4.6 10.9 8 6.5 11.7 

% Sales atOrig.Pr. 100 7.1 48.4 96.9 43.8 .... 70.6 86.8 29.3 66.5 

Orig. Mark-on % 23.4 32-1 47-5 32-7 40.0 27.6 39.5 35.6 35.1 40.4 

Maintd. Mark-on % 23.4 25.0 42.0 32.5 35.7 16.7 34.6 34.2 28.5 35.2 

Original S. P. 40.00 45.00 50.00 60.00 70.00 80.00 90.00 100.00 125.00 

% $ Sales at Each 

Price to Total $ Sales 2 15.6 4.1 6.6 6.6 1.9 1.1 He 

% Sales at Orig. Pr. 25.0 57.8 26.2 29.4 18.3 10.8 13.0 at ak 

Original Mark-on % $2.4 41.7 42-3 38.6 95.$ 43.3 37.2 30.9 41.2 

Maintained Mark-on % 10.9 34.5 24.6 31.7 14.3 17-1 8.0 29.8 6.0 


purchase. It points out to the depart- 
ment head the price levels and merchan- 
dise groups in which the business is done 
and the colors and sizes which are most 
desired. He can therefore increase the 
number of satisfied customers by keeping 
this merchandise in stock. It acts as a 
check on the percentage of customers’ 
returns of each manufacturer’s product 
and indicates if merchandise at one price 
does not sell as well as that at anotiier 
price. 

An obvious example of such a result 
from a department analysis is the follow- 
ing table of an overcoat stock. It shows 
the number sold in a given period at 
each originally marked price and the 
number at each price which had to be 
reduced for sale. A study of this table 
develops that although at $75 the 
greatest number of coats were sold, 407% 
of them had to be reduced, and that al- 
though at $55 a slightly smaller num- 
ber were sold, only 20% of them did not 
sell at the original price. From tables 
of this kind compiled from stock control 
results, a better understanding of the 
re-sale market as well as of the sources 
of supply can be definitely acquired. 

In a department in which unit con- 
trol has been established, in taking ac- 
tion, a department manager can refer to 
the individual styles which comprise each 


group. Often a duplication or multipli- 
cation of similar styles tends apparently 
to confuse the customer and to result in 
a low sales volume for each of the styles 
involved, whereas better and more 
studied selection avoids intra-depart- 
mental competition and results in larger 
volume of sales with lower stock and less 
need for reductions. 

The function of merchandise control 
must not be misunderstood or over-rated. 
It cannot at any time replace the individ- 
ual judgment of the buyer as to styles, 
colors or varieties. It can be and is, 
when properly applied, a very useful as- 
sistant to the buyer. It has a different 
use in staple than in style departments. 
It is helpful in all departments but must 
justify itself by its cost as compared to its 
possible efficiency. 

The theory underlying stock control is 
the one that is gradually changing the 
aspect of business from one of pure em- 
piricism to a form approaching the scien- 
tific. The successful application of stock 
control involves the ability to work from 
practice to theory, using theory in turn 
to reorganize practice. Stock control pro- 
vides a history of the effects of previous 
merchandising principles as a guide for 
the making of future plans. Stock con- 
= is the laboratory of retail merchan- 

ising. : 


Table 3 
Number of Overcoats sold at each Original and at Mark-down Price 


Original Price At Orig. 
Price 

$100.00 65 
90.00 69 
80.00 5° 
75.00 548 
70.00 10 
65.00 25 
60.00 39 
$5.00 613 
50.00 20 
45.00 45° 
40.00 27 
35.00 10 
30.00 8 
25.00 150 


Grand Total 2084 


Number of Coats Sold 


At M. D. Total 
Price 
104 169 
78 147 
32 82 
220 768 
27 37 
23 48 
26 65 
129 742 
22 42 
51 
8 35 
3 13 
2 1 
67 217 
792 2876 
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Piece Records as An Aid to 


Sales Promotion 


H. W. BricHTMANn 


OT many years ago, comparatively 
few retailers made it a definite 
practice to keep accurate records of sales 
and stock on hand by pieces of merchan- 
dise. ‘Today this practice has become 
universal in the larger department stores, 
especially in style and semi-style depart- 
ments, Many of the stores include in 
this practice even such staple and diffi- 
cult-to-handle departments as jewelry, 
hosiery and gloves. 

Many advantages of actual piece rec- 
ords are well known. Merchants have 
come to realize that the so-called intui- 
tion of the old school buyer must give 
way to the more accurate information 
supplied by scientific methods. A study 
of piece records enables not only the 
buyer, but the merchandise manager 
also to know the stock on hand more 
thoroughly, to realize what merchandise 
is quick-moving and consequently needs 
re-ordering, and to recognize where stock, 
in proportion to sales, is heavy—a situa- 
tion which will result in mark-downs 
unless quick action is taken. 

While piece records have been com- 
monly used as an aid in buying, their 
value in the actual promotion of sales 
has not been fully realized. It is there- 
fore worth while to consider several 
major ways in which piece card records 
may be used to bring additional business, 
as well as to afford re-order data, point 
out slow-moving merchandise, and de- 
crease mark-downs. 

Emphasize Fast Selling Goods 

In style or semi-style departments, 
piece records which classify stock and 
sales by type, style, price, material, color, 
and size afford an excellent opportunity 
to study the broad tendencies of the mo- 
ment, so that particular pressure may be 
placed upon the display and advertising 
of these tendencies. 


The secret of good merchandising lies 
in pushing the sale of that merchandise 
which is most in demand, and in doing 
this we are too often prone to see the 
tree but not the forest. Frequently, quick 
attention may be paid to the fact that 
there is a specific tendency toward the sale 
of navy blue in a special type of garment 
at $50, but a buyer may be slow to re- 
alize that navy blue is proving an out- 
standing success in all women’s garments 
and not nearly to the same extent in 
misses’ garments. This information, 
checked against other sources of informa- 
tion, might well be the inspiration for a 
special campaign on navy blue for wo- 
men. 

Similarly, a study of general tenden- 
cies may sometimes avoid stressing, in our 
publicity, colors or materials or types 
which are really not meeting with gen- 
eral favor on the part of our own partic- 
ular clientele. A general study, over a 
period, of piece records often affords a 
chance to find a class of merchandise that 
may be promoted, or susceptible to more 
intensive promotion. 

Recently an apron buyer, before the 
smock vogue became general, discovered 
that she had: on hand, at various prices, 
more than 3,000 smocks in many materi- 
als, colors and lines. Until she saw her 
total smock summary, she had not re- 
alized what an excellent promotional 
thought there was in the idea of 3,000 
smocks for every purse, every taste and 
every purpose. The result was a promo- 
tional advertisement which brought ex- 
cellent results. 

The converse of advertising what is 
wanted when it is wanted should always 
be an important consideration. It is 
usually wasteful to try to give much 
publicity to merchandise which is slow- 
moving. Some merchandise managers, 
therefore, find it constructive and eco- 


nomical to check advertising plans 
against piece record totals to avoid 
spending money on merchandise that is 
not active. 


Studies Based on Records 


A study of pieces sold during the cur- 
rent season or during the past season, or 
sometimes for a corresponding period of 
the year before, may help considerably in 
shaping promotional plans for the major 
events in the future, particularly in those 
departments where long distance buying 
is necessary in order to insure delivery. 

A study of the average sale, and the 
increase in sales at higher prices, may 
form the basis for a definite trading-up 
campaign. The comparison of summary 
figures for the season or year often times 
discloses entire departments that should 
be subject to special promotional cam- 
paigns. This can be true particularly 
as between women’s and misses’ de- 
partments within the same store, or 
as between the corresponding main 


store departments and basement depart- 
ments. 

A recent study along these lines in 
one store disclosed the fact that the ap- 
parent reason for lack of volume in a 
basement coat department was due to 
the fact that the average sale was much 
too low in relation to the upstairs coat 
department. In the downstairs dress de- 
partment, the average sale bore a more 
normal relationship towards the upstairs 
dress department. As a result of this 
study a promotional plan was developed 
to promote the basement coat depart- 
ment particularly along the lines of bet- 
ter merchandise. 

In conclusion, a thorough and ac- 
curate knowledge of detailed sales and 
stock by pieces enables the buyer to sup- 
ply prompt information to the publicity 
department as to the response from ad- 
vertisements, thus assuring active co- 
operation in the way of repeat adver- 
tisements, and additional publicity for 
merchandise which is fast moving. 


Store Language 


cAs Reported by Students of the New York University 
School of Retatling 


Joun M. Capp 


URING the Fall the members of 

the class in Retailing Contacts 

were asked to make a short survey of 
significant features of the use of lan- 
guage in the stores where they were 
working. The object was to have them 
observe and appraise the speech and man- 
ner of the store staff so far as it seemed 
to aid or to hinder effective selling and 
effective management. ‘The members of 
this class were college graduates who 
had been in the stores about two months. 
The study was left entirely to the stu- 
dents. To preserve individuality in ob- 
servation and yet secure results approxi- 
mately comparable they were asked to 
agree in advance upon a few general 
points to be noted, which each would 


then develop for himself. They sug- 
gested the following general headings: 
Physical mechanism of speech 
Posture and gesture 
Voice 
Articulation and pronounciation 
Language itself 
Words—Vocabulary 
Sentence structure and grammar 
Paragraphs 
Psychological aspects 
Approach 
Adaptation to a situation and tact 
The following selections from the de- 
tailed outlines turned in after the week’s 
observation, and from the specimen 
“cases” reported, may serve to show 
some of the features of this phase of man- 
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agement which these young people had 
learned to notice. They are here 
grouped according to the outline shown 


above. 


Posture and Gesture 


Bodily expression can often offer the 
key to a given situation or conversation. 
The posture should be erect and the 
bearing trim. A slouchy manner has a 
Negative effect. I have watched two 
girls in my department and learned that 
customers invariably approach the girl 
who is erect in bearing. The other’s 
slouch causes customers to feel that she 
is incapable of serving them and lacks in- 
terest in them. It bespeaks a dull per- 
sonality, one that is not awake to the 
possibilities of the job and of her self. 

Good posture, in executives as well as 
salespersons, inspires confidence. The as- 
sistant buyer of womens’ ready-to-wear 
is only twenty-three years old. She was 
given her position after having been in 
the store only four months, and that 
with no former store experience. She is 
always smiling, interested, and ready to 
piease. Although so young, she im- 
presses one as being capable and reliable 
and as having personality. A salesgirl 
in tie department is the same age as the 
girl just mentioned. She leans against 
the nearest available spot whenever pos- 
sible. She doesn’t care. A custoricr 
gives one look and realizes that che 
knows nothing. A woman approached 
her the other day and asked whether she 
sold a certain make of. . . . She came 
back to earth with difficulty and said 
rudely, with a blank expression on her 
face, “How should I know?” 


Some gestures are necessary, and aid 
in explanation or help drive a remark 
home. Others are unnecessary, and 
merely reveal a nervous, fidgety attitude. 


One experienced salesperson, when she 
wishes to gain a customer’s attention 
even before she begins to speak, gazes 
steadily at the customer for a moment or 
so, gaining the customer’s interest, if only 
for a brief moment. After that, other 


ways of sustaining this interest must be 
found. In selling, when you see a cus- 
tomer’s eye wander from a particular 
dress to others, that is a signal that you 
must do something more. 


Voice 


Tone is the color element in speech. 
It may give the key to a person’s nature, 
since it is the medium for the expression 
of emotion. It may be analyzed as hav- 
ing pitch—low or shrill in range; reso- 
nance—it may be musical or it may be 
harsh, sharp or guttural, may be loud or 
soft; and melody—it may be monoto- 
nous or varied in inflection. 


The voice may be calm and unexcit- ° 


able—such a person is pleasant and easy 
to talk to. It may be high-pitched and 
unexpressive—such a voice is hard to 
listen to for any length of time. It may 
be nasal or monotonous—such a voice is 
very unpleasant. 

Inflection is the upward and down- 
ward movement of the voice. The mel- 
ody may extend over the whole sentence 
or group of sentences. 


Inflections break the monotonous se- 
quence of words and make speech rhyth- 
mical. 


Heartiness, liveliness, and good-feel- 
ing are generally accompanied by some 
increase of volume of tone. In using 
language for defense, where caution is 
necessary, speak in a low firm tone. 


Some Examples 
A man holding an executive position 
had a harsh nasal voice, which is very 
unpleasant to listen to. He is perhaps 
one of the most unpopular men in the 
store. 


A lady brought back a pair of French 
sheer hose. She was told by the adjust- 
ment department that they were not 
guaranteed. and consequently could not 
be considered. The customer kept talk- 
ing in a loud, boisterous tone. ‘The ad- 
justment manager replied in a tone that 
was firm, but low and soft. He grew 


quieter as she grew louder. At last his 
manner seemed to have its effect. The 
customer went away still complaining, 
but very noticeably subdued and less sure 
of herself. 


Enunciation 
Distinct enunciation, speaking dis- 
tinctly, both saves time and conveys con- 
fidence. 


The store superintendent has a meth- 
od of speech which is very clear-cut. 
Though his voice is low, he never re- 
peats, because it is unnecessary. I have 
heard him speak to customers, to execu- 
tives, to markers. His lips move very 
noticeably—almost, it seems, by a defi- 
nite effort. It gets results. 


Language—Words 


To suit the word to the occasion is a 
matter of constant thought and care. 
Technical terms should be discarded for 
short, homely words. Localisms are 
permissible to a certain extent, and even 
slang, if it is descriptive and understood. 
Slang often has a quality of conciseness ; 
but it is detrimental if used to excess. 


New words are easily picked up. One 
salesgirl used the word “missie” in ap- 
proaching customers. Within twenty- 
four hours three girls had copied it— 
and it was quite the “rage” for a time. 
It is a poor word since it implies too 
much subordination on part of the sales- 
person. I have had difficulty in refrain- 
ing from appropriating the word “‘dearie” 
—it was in such common use on the 
floor. 


Wordy and meaningless expressions 
are very common in the talk of the sales- 
people. 

Employees use unnecessary words such 
as “Yes” in closing their sentences, for 
example, “I bought some new shoes, yes.” 
Also “say” such as “Say, Miss—did you 
sell that hat?” Still another word is 
“see”; “While we were walking down 
the aisle, see, a woman came up and 
asked us the way to the Avenue, see.” 


Sentences—Grammar 


The sentence structure of the speech ~ 


of department store workers shows wide 
differences. With many it is illiterate 
and ungrammatical, including many un- 
necessary words and yhrases. With many 
others—generally with the executives— 
it is correct and varied, showing both 
ease and consideration for others. 


The sentences of department store 
workers are as a rule poorly formed, lit- 
tle attention being paid to the agreement 
of verb with subject. A clerk in the toy 
department approached a customer with 
the following statement, “Can I help 
you, maybe? Yes, them dolls is very 
nice. 


Some examples 


The double negative is often used by 
wrappers, messengers, and by some sales- 
persons: “I didn’t say nothing.” “I 
never said nothing.” ‘That’s all «we 
have what’s here.” 


A line of thought is often so con- 
densed as to break the logical sequence. 
This is because of the tendency to hurry 
through with one topic, or customer, and 
get on to the next. 


Psychology—Approach 

Approaches, presentation of selling- 
points, etc., tend to become mechanical. 
Phrases like “Is there something I can 
do for you?” and “Have you been waited 
on?” are often given in an utterly me- 
chanical and listless manner. 

A favorite approach is, “Something in 
bags?” or whatever the article is that the 
person is selling. It is said not so much 
in the form of a question as of a state- 
ment or declaration. 

Giving a command like a request, or a 
request like a command is very common. 
Also, requests are made positive when 
they should be conditional; for example, 
“Step over to the desk,” instead of “Will 
you please step over to the desk?” 


Salespersons are often so inattentive 
to their customers as to appear rude. A 
lady asked a salesgirl, “Are these eleva- 
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tors running?” “Yes,” was the re- 
ply, “up and down,” Another customer 
asked a salesgirl, “What are these, 
Rogers?” ‘The girl hummed a non- 
sensical tune while looking at the pack- 
age to find out, apparently regardless of 
the presence of the customer. 


A member of the personnel depart- 
ment has what might be called a sugges- 
tion system of giving instructions. The 
other day I overheard her instructing a 
new girl who had made a mistake on a 
check. She told the girl that of course she 
probably knew all about how it should 
be done, meanwhile doing it for her. 


Psychology—Adaptation and Tact 

Business conversation has a definite 
end in view, differing thus from social 
conversation, which is merely exchange 
of ideas. Analysis of business conversa- 
tion shows a conscious direction of the 
speaker’s mind into certain channels, and 
the effort to direct the mind of the other 
person into the same line. The result 
is a more or less definite conflict of wills. 
But to a certain extent also the char- 
acteristics of social conversation have to 
be maintained in good business conversa- 
tion, namely: a theoretical equality of 
status between the two parties con- 
cerned, and a give-and-take; a one-sided 
harangue is not good business conversa- 
tion. 

Phases of business conversation in a 
store may be classified as: 

1. Between employees and customer. 
The salesperson represents the house, and 
also, in a sense, the customer. He must 
have a knowledge of his goods, of hu- 
man nature, and a good command of 
language. Keen, quick thinking is ne- 
cessary. He should talk little but say 
much, show sympathy with the custom- 
er’s interests, avoid friction, and show 
belief in his goods and in himself. 

2. Between fellow-employees. When 
this is of a business nature it should be 
direct and to the point; should be pro- 
ductive of information; should be sym- 
pathetic and expressed in a pleasant, 
friendly way. 


3. Between executive and employee. 
The conversation should be brief, and 
each should be watchful of the other 
person. There is need of careful explana- 
tion, especially when orders can be mis- 
understood. The talk of the experienced 
executive with employees is patient and 
friendly but not too familiar. Self-con- 
trol, and good command of voice play 
vital parts in the art of friendship. 


A certain section-man’s manner is very 
brusque and crude. He does not ap- 
proach a customer pleasantly, but in a 
stilted, unnatural way. 


The salesperson should adopt her atti- 
tude to the department in which she is 
selling. 


Mrs. H. is a very attractive sales- 
woman of German extraction. Her ap- 
pearance and accent seem to have a de- 
cided French flavor and she emphasizes 
this, because in the dress department it 
has led to the establishment of a regular 
clientele for her. ‘The customer feels 
she is getting a bit of French atmosphere 
thrown in with her frock. Mrs. H’s 
voice is very flexible, with many varying 
tones. When talking, her large brown 
eyes gaze eagerly and sympathetically in- 
to her listener’s. Her speech is broken, 
unusual—and effective. It is impossible 
to reproduce here her accents—but her 
word-order is like this: To a customer 
who has returned, “Ah, madame, how 
did you like your dress—and your hus- 
band, what deed he say? One moment, 
and I will be with you—can you have 
patience?” 

Salespeople should make an effort to re- 
member customers’ names and to address 
them by name. The intimate relation- 
ship thus engendered often is the decid- 
ing factor in successfully closing a sale. 


Representing the bureau of adjust- 
ment, I went to one of the department 
heads to investigate a pending adjust- 
ment. The man was rushed and im- 
patient. He turned me off sharply, say- 


ing, ““That’s been called to my attention a 
dozen times and we don’t know anything 
about it. Don’t bother me any more.” 

That answer wouldn’t do, so I re- 
plied, “There’s $250 involved and it 
concerns this shop. We've got to find it, 
and I only want to help you, but you’ve 
got to give us a chance.” 

He immediately changed his attitude, 
and took several minutes to discuss pos- 
sible errors. It merely was necessary to 
remind him that it was primarily his own 
interest we were serving. 

One of the greatest, yet most common, 
faults on the part of store executives is 
to reprimand salespeople before cus- 
tomers. To enforce store regulations on 
salespeople in the presence of customers 
is a matter that calls for tact in the high- 
est degree. 

The head buyer for the toy depart- 
ment accosted a salesperson who was 
waiting on a customer. The facts of the 
case were these: The saleswoman had 
already sold over $7.00 worth of small 
toys to the customer, and had been asked 
to show a toy automobile. The clerks 
were not allowed to sell at other coun- 
ters, but the customer insisted. 

The buyer happened to come up and 
asked the salesgirl if she was allowed to 
sell at that counter. When she said, 
“No,” he began to berate her and said 
if she made the sale she must give it to 
someone connected with that counter. 
All this before the astonished customer. 


He refused to listen to explanations, and 
passed on. 

The customer said, “Well, as you 
can’t wait on me, and as he was so un- 
just, I won’t take the auto, I’ll probably 
find one at ——’s.” 

The store lost the sale, and probably 
the good-will of the customer, because of 
the impatience of a man who should have 
known better how to handle the situa- 
tion. 


The items given above represent, of 
course, only a selection from the notes 
made by the students. The significance 
of the little survey, it will be seen, does 
not lie in the discovery of previously un- 
known facts. Experienced store man- 
agers know all this already. The signi- 
ficance is that these young students of 
retailing are studying the dynamics of 
language. They are discovering how 
language may be definitely utilized as a 
tool of management. 

A survey of this same kind would be a 
profitable exercise for the executive 
training groups conducted by individual 
stores. The purpose should be not mere 
fault-finding but constructive appraisal of 
the possibilities latent in the staff. It is a 
help to any organization to learn not only 
where it is weak but where it is strong, 
so that it can put its best foot forward. 

If any store wishes to make a survey 
of this kind the School of Retailing will 
be glad to be of assistance in the way of 


suggestion. 


Sixth Annual Banquet 


WO hundred and fifty store execu- 
tives and students attended the 
sixth annual banquet of the Advisory 
Council of the New York University 
School of Retailing at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on March 24, 1926. The 
rapid growth of the School since its 
establishment in 1919 was cited as a 
recognition of the importance of retail 
education. The registration in the 
School has leaped from 28 in 1919-20 to 
908 in 1925-26, and the number of 
courses offered from § to 40. 
At the banquet, Mr. Benjamin H. 


Namm, president of A. I. Namm & Son, 
Brooklyn, acted as toastmaster. The 
speakers were Chancellor Elmer E. 
Brown, of New York University; Mr. 
Percy S. Straus, vice-president of R. 
H. Macy and Company and chair- 
man of the executive committee of the 
School; Mr. Donald K. David, assistant 
dean of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration of Harvard University 
and Dr. Norris A. Brisco who em- 
phasized the hearty co-operation of the 
merchants, exemplified by generous do- 
nations for special research. 
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Current Retailing Problems 


Price Maintenance 


HE attitude of the Supreme Court 

of the United States toward re-sale 
price maintenance has been somewhat 
clearly defined by a series of decisions 
rendered under the Sherman Law of 
1890, the Federal Trade Commission 
Act of 1914 and the Clayton Act of 
1914. These decisions of the Supreme 
Court, made under a “rule of reason,” 
have served to interpret the somewhat 
vague and non-comprehensive meaning 
of federal statutory law. 


Major Legal Decisions 
The Sherman Law of 1890 does not 


directly refer to price maintenance but 
condemns contracts, combination mono- 
polies, and conspiracies in restraint of 
trade and commerce. The Federal 
Trade Commission Act of 1914 is no 
more specific than the Sherman Act. The 
only provision which could be construed 
as effecting the maintenance of re-sale 
prices is Sec. 5 which states that “Un- 
fair methods of competition in com- 
merce are hereby declared unlawful. 
The Commission is hereby empowered 
and directed to prevent persons, partner- 
ships, or corporations, except banks, and 
common carriers subject to the acts to 
regulate commerce, from using unfair 
methods of competition in commerce.” 

The Clayton Act of 1914 expressly 
forbids certain indirect methods of main- 
taining prices by making it unlawful for 
any person to sell or lease goods to an- 
other under a contract or agreement pre- 
venting the latter from dealing in the 
goods of a third person where the effect 
of such lease, “agreement or understand- 
ing may be to substantially lessen com- 
petition or tend to create 2 monopoly in 
any line of commerce.” The interpreta- 
tion of the federal statutory law by the 
Supreme Court of the United States, as 
given by its numerous decisions, is that 
the retailer cannot legally be prevented 
from selling merchandise at any price he 


may choose, that a manufacturer may re- 
fuse to sell a merchant, but that it is 
illegal for the manufacturer to put into 
effect any organized plan for obtaining a 
list of names of retailers who cut prices 
in order to stop their purchases. 

In Federal Trade Commission vs. 
Beech-Nut Packing Company, a typical 
decision, the court ruled that refusal to 
sell was in contravention of the law, pro- 
vided the refusal was directly, or by 
implication, conditional upon the mainte- 
nance of re-sale prices. 


Essence of Decisions 


The essence of these decisions is that, 
if a manufacturer parts with the title to 
his product, he cannot control the re-sale 
price. The trend of the argument of 
the court in all decisions is, that if the 
vendor has in the act of re-sale received 
full compensation for his goods he has 
thereby been deprived of all restrictive 
powers in subsequent sales notwith- 
standing contracts, notices, and agree- 
ments to the contrary. An outstanding 
and typical case is that of Bobbs-Merrill 
Company vs. Straus, decided in 1908 
(210 U. S. 329). The Bobbs-Merrill 
Company was the owner of a copyright 
upon “The Castaway.” Printed im- 
mediately beneath the copyright notice 
on the page of the book following the 
title-page was inserted the following 
notice: “The price of this book at re- 
tail is one dollar, net. No dealer is 
licensed to sell it at a less price, and a 
sale at a less price will be treated as an 
infringement of the copyright. (Signed) . 
The Bobbs-Merrill Co.” The decision 
of the court was that a copyright did not 
give the holder license to fix the price at 
which the article should be re-sold. 


Objection to Legislation 
An analysis of the wording of Su- 


preme Court decisions over a period of 
years gives no indication that the judi- 


TO 


*. cial interpretation of the federal statu- 


tory law has changed or is likely to 
change. Numerous and varied price- 


__ maintenance bills have been submitted 


to Congress, such as the Stevens Bill, 
the Stevens-Ashurst Bill, and the Kelly 
Bill which is now under consideration, 
but has little assurance of being 

It is generally admitted by both advo- 
cates and opponents of price mainte- 
nance that commerce would benefit from 
some sort of price maintenance which 
would make possible a somewhat even 
distribution of the costs of marketing. 
The weight of opinion, however, seems 
to be that the best results will come 
from allowing the trade itself to bring 
about corrective measures rather than 


to attempt to accomplish the object 
through legislation. 

There is reason to believe that very 
many retailers have realized that pre- 
datory price cutting is detrimental to 
both the producer and the distributor. 
In certain sections of the country there 
is evident a general willingness on the 
part of retailers to adhere not to a fixed 
price but to a mark-up that is econom- 
ically justified. If this attitude becomes 
general there is every reason to believe 
that commerce will be benefitted more 
than by legislative action. ‘The most 
durable and beneficial corrective meas- 
ures are generally those which come from 
within the trade itself. 


Group Buying 


N the past two months, there has 

has been much agitation in the ready- 
to-wear market over the practices of the 
group buying offices. The National 
Women’s Wear Association, a represen- 
tative organization of the coat and suit 
industry, has been active in attempting 
to bring about construtive changes in the 
existing methods of operation between 
its members and the group buying or- 
ganizations. It approached the problem 
by calling to a meeting executives of the 
leading group offices for the purpose 
both of considering grievances and of 
asking that some steps be taken to allevi- 
ate the existing evils. The retailers ex- 
pressed their wish to co-operate with the 
manufacturers and help them to bring 
about more favorable conditions. It was 
suggested by the retailers that a code of 
ethics of practices of buying be drawn 
up which would successfully guide the 
conduct of both the manufacturers and 
the group buyers. A committee consist- 
ing of members of both parties was ap- 
pointed by the president of the associa- 
tion to make a detailed study of the 
alleged abuses and evils in the existing 


practices. 

The Associated Dress Industries of 
America, representing the dress manu- 
facturers, have approached the problem 


differently. Unlike their sister organi- 
zation, they contend that the present 
form of group buying of ready-to-wear 
is not justifiable, and therefore is not 
subject to adjustment mutually satisfac- 
tory to both parties. A majority of their 
members have signed bonds ranging 
from $5,000 to $50,000 as a pledge not 
to submit any of their dresses to the 
group meetings. 
Retailers’ and Manufacturers’ View- 
points 

Which of these two approaches to the 
problem will prove the more successful 
is not yet clear. Group buying as a 
practice is comparatively so new, that 
no theory as to its economic justifica- 
tion has yet been universally accepted. 
Retailers contend that group buying 
marks a new era in distribution. In 
view of the fact that it effects economies 
in production and distribution and tends 
to eliminate the wastes of faulty style 
selection, they maintain that it is justi- 
fied and therefore that the manufac- 
turers should adjust themselves to this 
change in the distributive system. On 
the other hand, the manufacturers be- 
lieve that group buying is detrimental 
to the industry supplying the commodity, 
and therefore is unjustified as an eco- 
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nomic system. Under the present method 
of group buying they claim that they 
cannot sell at prices that wiil yield them 
a reasonable profit. While the alleged 
theory of group buying may hold true in 
many lines of endeavor, they believe it 
cannot be adopted in an industry where 
the style element is so important a fac- 
tor. They fear that group buying will 
lead to style standardization and thus 
do away with individuality in style crea- 


tion. 
Present Status 


Leading resident buyers reported that 
the group showings which followed the 
actions of the trade associations were 


not influenced to any noticeable degree — 
and they express confidence in the con-. © 
tinued development of group buying.. 


Nevertheless, the dress trade association 4 


maintains that the leading dress houses — 
are adhering to their contracts not to — 
submit and that the retailers cannot, 
permanently get satisfactory styles from 
those manuacturers who have not signed 
the agreement to refuse to submit 
samples. With the intense interest in 
the problem and the widespread discus-. 
sion now in progress, there is reason to 
believe that a solution satisfactory to 
both parties will be reached in the near — 
future. 


Department Store Consolidation and Association 


O-OPERATIVE action is the key- 

note of modern retailing. Until 
comparatively recent years merchants ex- 
panded their institutions by re-investing 
profits in their businesses and building 
up large single units. Most of the great 
stores of the present started from such 
small beginnings. Next came the chain 
stores, where profits were re-invested in 
additional units, each of which was com- 
paratively small. Now, department 
store consolidation and association are 
most important aspects of retail progress. 

Consolidation 

Going individual stores are being 
consolidated under one management. 
The policies and systems of the most 
progressive units of the group are being 
grafted into the weaker units and the 
consolidation of purchasing power is re- 
sulting in substantial savings in both 
manufacturing and distributing costs. 
Again, the merchandising ability and 
style sense of the best merchandising 
men in the group are toning up the en- 
tire organization. 

Some of the best known examples of 
consolidation are the National Depart- 
ment Stores, the May Department 
Stores, and the Associated Dry Goods 
Corporation. Then, a few years ago, 

S. S. Kresge formed the “Kresge Depart- 
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ment stores,” composed of the L. S. 
Plaut store in Newark, the “Palais 
Royal” in Washington, D. C., and hav- 
ing a financial interest in the “Fair,” 
Chicago. Shortly afterwards Gimbel 
Brothers, Inc., gained control of the two 
Saks stores, in New York, one on Herald 
Square and the other on Fifth Avenue. 
Very lately they added to their group 
the Kaufman & Baer stoze in Pittsburgh. 
Then, R. H. Macy and Company, Inc., 
acquired a financial interest in the La 
Salle & Koch Co., Toledo, and the 
Davidson, Paxon, Stokes Co., Atlanta. 
One of the latest consolidations is that of 
the Hale Brothers, Stores, Inc., in Cali- 
fornia, where Hale Brothers of San 
Francisco and Sacramento, Whitthorne 
and Swan, of Oakland and San Fran- 
cisco, and O. A. Hale & Company of 
San Jose were merged. The new com- 
bine also gained a financial interest in the 
J. M. Hale Company of Los Angeles. 
A merger just announced is The Con- 
solidated Retail Stores, Inc., including 
14 women’s specialty stores and 54 leased 
millinery departments. 

Such consolidations are generally pre- 
ceded or accompanied by offerings of 
stock to the public. This obtaining of 
capital from without, rather than from 
within, is a fundamental change in the 
financing of retail institutions. It is 


bringing with it a realization of the so- 
cial responsibility of the merchant. He 
is no longer self-sufficient. He is mak- 
ing the public a partner in the business 
of retail distribution. 

~The trend toward public financing 
and consolidation should bring with it a 
reduction of waste through the diffusion 
~ more scientific retailing practices and 
through the consolidation and regulari- 
zation of orders so as to allow large scale 
production and the elimination of sharp 
seasonal peaks of activity. 

The advantages attributed above to 
consolidation are being achieved by many 
stores by means of association rather than 
merger; associations for the purposes of 
buying, research, and joint sales promo- 
tion. Here the individual stores retain 
their independence rather than being 
merged into a single corporation where 
complete autonomy cannot be vested in 
the units. In an association, there is not 
the assurance that scientific and uniform 
methods will be adopted in all stores in 
the group or that an enlightened policy 
will always be carried out; but the inde- 
pendence of each unit may preserve an 
initiative and a diversification of prac- 
tices that will enrich the business experi- 
ence of all the member stores. 

Many of the best-organized stores in 
the country have achieved through as- 
sociation the advantage of large-scale 
purchasing and exchange of ideas with- 
out giving up their independence. First 
among these groups, both from the point 
of view of date of inception and that of 
prominence, is the Retail Research Asso- 
ciation with its buying organization, the 
Associated Merchandising Corporation. 
A few years later, a number of stores 
specializing in high-grade women’s 
ready-to-wear formed the Specialty 


Stores Association. About a year ago, . 
nine stores in New England and the 

north middle West formed the Ameri- 
can Retailers’ Association, and a few 
months ago, the Cavendish Trading Cor- 
poration ‘was formed by the following 
stores: Jordan Marsh Co., and C. F. 
Hovey Co., both of Boston; Kauf- 
mann’s Department Store, Inc., Pitts- 
burg; Frederick Loeser & Co., Inc., 
Brooklyn; Scruggs, Vandervoort & Bar- 
ney, St. Louis; the Denver Dry Goods 
Co., Denver; and the Z. L. White Co., 
Columbus. Finally, the E. H. Scull Co., 
of Chicago, has just organized a mid- 
continent research group but will not 
undertake buying activities. 


Salaried Buying Office 


Many stores that have been unwilling 
or unable to undergo consolidation and 
those that have feared the expense of an 
association of the type discussed above 
are achieving advantages in purchasing 
power and to a limited extent in the ex- 
change of ideas by means of salaried resi- 
dent buying offices. Such offices as Kirby, 
Block, and Fischer, Felix Lilienthal & 
Co., The Merchandise and Research 
Bureau, and Alfred Fantl are giving 
their clients many of the advantages 
attributed to consolidation and associa- 
tion at a reasonable cost. They differ 
from the associated type of organization 
in that they are owned by individuals 
who sell their market services to the 
stores, while the latter are owned and 
controlled by the stores themselves. 

The tendency toward consolidation or 
association indicates that the department 
stores of the future cannot succeed as 
self-sufficing units. They must pool 
many of their interests with non-compet- 
ing stores of similar types either by ac- 
tual consolidation or by some form of 
association. 


Remote Delivery and Warehousing 


PROBLEM attracting the interest 
of all delivery men today is the 
centralization of warehousing and re- 


livery station,” as defined by the ter- 
minology committee of the 1924 Retail 
Delivery Association, is “the delivery 


mote delivery stations. A “remote de- room in a building separated from the 
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main store and necessitating street trans- 
portation.” A delivery room is where 
the parcels are sorted into route divisions. 


Reasons for Remote Delivery 


The importance of the remote delivery 
station and the great need of it are usu- 
ally prompted by traffic considerations 
and by the economies involved in secur- 
ing the maximum amouni of selling space 
at the store. Automobile patronage with 
the part it plays makes it imperative that 
the merchant give heed to the reception 
of this trade. And this tends to spell an 
ejection of delivery from the store. 

Increasing business and the high cost 
of adjacent property make for a selec- 
tion of a remote delivery point. Delivery 
departments require an enormous space 
which reverted to selling may bring in 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 

Of course, if the soil permits, the 
easiest way to meet this problem is to 
excavate for a sub-basement. R. H. 
Macy and Co., Inc. have done this. 

The trend today is toward the remote 
delivery. The J. L. Hudson Co., of 
Detroit, were the pioneers of the re- 
mote delivery station in the United 
States, although it is more common in 
Canada. The system is an outgrowth 
of our city life and has four causes: 

1. A large store 

2. A large city 

3. Resulting from these, high cost of 
land in center of town. 

4. Traffic conditions 

The small town, then, does not need 
a remote delivery system. One other 
exception is the very large store in the 
very large city, for it requires sub- 
stations, although it usually has too 
many. The remote delivery station is 
not a unit sub-station but is the exact op- 
posite—it is, in fact, a concentration in 
one building and in one place under one 
management of all delivery and ware- 


housing. 
Advantages 
Remote delivery does away with park- 
ing and loading at the store. Packages 
on the sidewalk make a bad appearance, 
and the trucks at the curb prevent the 
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customer from parking. This idea of 
giving the customer free parking space — 
in the store’s garage, while desirable for 
the customer, does increase the cost of 
operation. Further, it is well to keep in 
mind that the increasing traffic problem 
indicates that in a few years the stores 
will have no choice but will have to take 
their trucks off from the congested dis- 
tricts. Again, this system gets the 
package off the sidewalk and simultane- 
ously out of the rain and snow. 

Removal of the delivery system pro- 
vides more selling space. An investiga- 
tion of ten stores showed that from 22,- 
000 to 40,000 square feet were used by 
the delivery departments—and some 
stores are selling $80 worth of merchan- 
dise per year per square foot in their 
basements. 

Remote delivery saves time in two 
ways: it saves the time of the drivers, as 
they do not have to drive the cars from a 
garage to the store with an additional 
cost of gasoline and oil; secondly, it 
speeds up loading, as usually old stores 
route in the basement and have to hand- 
truck the packages out to cars. Remote 
delivery permits the trucks to approach 
the bins so that the packages are handled 
a less number of times. 


Warehousing 


The other function of the remote de- 
livery station is warehousing. Why use 
the store as a warehouse? Of course, 
most stores will claim that they do not. | 
However, if we will view the merchan- 
dise of most department stores we will 
see that it can be divided into two major 
divisions: in the first are diamonds, im- 
ported gowns, millinery creations—that 
is, merchandise which is selected for its 
individual qualifications and which de- 
mands that the specific article seen be 
delivered. In the second and much the 
larger group are washing machines, 
boxes of soap, house-furnishings—that is, 
merchandise in which the customer 
would have no interest in getting the 
particular article seen. Most of this 
merchandise is manufactured in quantity. 

Adequate facilities for storing this 


merchandise are provided for in the re- 
mote delivery plan. Combined with the 
delivery warehousing would also be 
placed the workrooms for carpet and up- 
holstery with another saving in the han- 
dling of this merchandise. Bulk mer- 
chandise and furniture could be central- 
ized here too. 

The two main objections to the plan 
are first: that stores must have trucks to 
take packages to the outlying station. 
However, it will be noticed that they 
probably have trucks going back and 
forth to the warehouse now, and so it 
will not be an entire increase in cost. 

The second objection is that ware- 
housing means inconvenience to your cus- 
tomers. This requires investigation and 
training of the sales-force. The store 
would of course have a forward stock, 
large enough to meet ordinary demands. 
It is believed that this difficulty can be 
minimized by training. 

As to the location of this remote de- 
livery, it is evident that there will be a 
saving in the cost of land, the greater the 
distance from the store. However, the 
practical limit of distance is two miles 
from the store. Then, in deciding in 
which direction the station should be 


placed, it is advisable to check up on your 
delivery area and select a site as central 
for this as is possible. It should be near 
a railroad site, too. Then the zoning 
laws of the particular city must not be 
forgotten. 

The building itself will be a saving 
compared with the store, for it can be 
of simple warehouse construction. 

As it is a fundamental requirement of 
any delivery system that merchandise 
should flow continuously and uninter- 
ruptedly, the store should plan carefuily 
the design of the entire building. A 
central wrapping desk for the merchan- 
dise might be provided and packages for 
routing marked there. Then on the 
main floor the bins might be so designed 
that the drivers could bring the trucks 
close to them—this can be done by hav- 
ing a U-shaped drive-way with the bins 
located around the outside of the U. 

No two localities are surrounded by 
the same conditions. What will do for 
one place is forbidden for another—but 
there is a best method for each, and a 
study of the local conditions applied to 
the general outline should result in a 
more accurate knowledge of how to 
handle these local problems. 


EDITORIAL 


N a recent number of Moody’s Weekly Review on Financial Conditions is stated 
that “sentiment from the middle of December to the middle of February was 
too optimistic and now on the other hand it appears to be too pessimistic.” It is 
quite true that the financial market was exceedingly nervous during March. In- 
formation that was decidedly bullish did not have the desired effect. Frequently 
the information that warranted an increase in stock prices was followed by a de- 
crease. For the first three months of 1926 the steel industry kept pace with the 
exceedingly prosperous year of 1925. Yet every favorable report was followed by a 
statement that this business cannot be maintained, and was not heeded. Car-loadings 
for the first three months of 1926 were favorable as compared with 1925. Reports 
from Washington declared that the building program for 1926 would exceed that 
of 1925. The reports on employment as compared with last year were not by any 
means pessimistic. All these factors showed that business was basically sound and 
that good purchasing power may be expected for the near future. 

Everything pointed to a maintenance of purchasing power, yet due to the fact 
that Wall Street had expected a slump in steel production, in carloadings, and in 
the building program caused its experts to look at business rather pessimistically and 
to find causes for an impending business depression. ‘This has resulted in the 
Nervous condition and in financial experts discounting too liberally favorable condi- 
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tions and also in a pessimism that is not warranted. This nervousness and pessimism 
have permeated practically all lines of business. It has to a certain degree affected 
purchasing power not due to the fact that purchasing power has been lessened, but 
due to the fact that the people were afraid that in the near future there might be a 
depression and future purchasing power would lessen. This perhaps is one of the 
reasons why we had a rather strong sales resistance in retail trade. 

The spirit of optimism has a tendency to encourage buying, encourage replacing 
of old goods with new, encourage buying early in the case of seasonal goods, en- 
courage buying higher grades and also to encourage buying greater amounts of higher 
grade goods and luxuries. But on the other hand a pessimistic attitude has an oppo- 
site tendency. Namely, there is a tendency to postpone replacement, a tendency to 
postpone buying as long as possible, a tendency not to buy luxuries and to buy goods 
of a lower grade to replace those that must be replaced. On the other hand it must 
not be overlooked that with this pessimism there has been an epidemic of influenza. 
It has not been severe but nevertheless it is claimed that more people have been 
affected than any time since the war. Sickness, when an epidemic, is a sales resist- 
ance that cannot be well overcome. A person to buy must be in the buying mood. 
There isn’t anything so detrimental as either a sickness to a person or in the house- 
hold. So a rather strong sales resistance has been the epidemic which has spread 
over the country to rather an extended degree. 

In conclusion it may be stated that business conditions do not warrant us to be 
pessimistic for the next three months. Business conditions! are sound and there is 
every reason to believe that the spirit of pessimism will change to one of optimism. 
Nevertheless there may be causes of a minor degree that may lead to more or less 
minor sales resistance. Yet it is quite true that everything points to a somewhat 
pessimistic condition for the fall. It cannot be too strongly emphasized that extreme 


care should be taken in the merchandising program for the fall of - ‘ 


DEPARTMENTS 
eAccounting and Control 


Can a Small Store Use Standardized 
Accounting Practices? 


W. T. Hoimes 


HIS paper is addressed to the As the “boss” of the small store, you 
“boss” of the small store, and if by are responsible for the success of the 
chance you are not the “boss,” do me _ store, whether you own all of it, a part 
the courtesy to tell him I wrote this of it, or manage it for the owners. You 
article for him and that I hope he will do want your operations for the year to 
me the honor to read it. It is not long— show “a nice profit.” In accomplishing 
it is not technical—it is just every-day that you have the interesting problem of 
plain straight talk that he may possibly getting a measuring stick that is depend- 
find of value. ' able. What is “a nice profit”? What 
standards have you for deciding that? 
tained from “ andard Method of Account- x 
ing for Retail Stores,” as published by The 


Controllers’ Con f the National Re- : : 
tail Dry Qnéh dmeieden) r to you and one which keeps coming back 
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is “what are other merchants doing?” 
Among the questions you ask fellow mer- 
chants are these: 
How is business? 
What did it cost you to sell last 
year? 
In what departments did you 
make money? 
In what departments did you lose 
money ? 
What percentage of volume do you 
pay for salaries, rent, advertising? 
What do you include under these 
headings? 

You are familiar with these questions 
because you ask them or similar ones 
almost daily and have them asked you in 
turn. How can you get the right an- 
swers except from stores of the same 
general volume and experience, and how 
can you compare with any reliability un- 
less the records are kept on a standard- 
ized basis? 

Standardized accounting was devel- 
oped for store owners at their demand, 
and largely for the purpose of enabling 
them to compare their figures on an un- 
derstandable basis. Prior to that devel- 
opment, some stores included buyers’ 
salaries in direct selling expense and some 
did not. Some included salary for the 
time and energy which the owner spent 
in the operation of the business and 
some did not. You can follow the whole 
scale of comparison between stores and 
unless it is made upon a basis of standard- 
ized accounting practices, it is almost 
worthless for the reason that the values 
are not true. 

Here is the problem summed up in a 
few words: Can you succeed if you do not 
exchange ideas with other merchants? 
Few have been outstanding successes by 
keeping to themselves. Really, it is not 
a matter of choice in these days of stern 
competition, with group organization 
pitted against chain stores; it is a con- 
structive defensive measure. If you be- 
lieve, as many merchants do, that one 
must keep abreast of the times and be in 
position to exchange figures on an under- 
standable basis, then you should have 
standardized accounting in your business. 


Installation of Standardized System 


Possibly you are at the point of asking 
these questions: What is involved in the 
installation of a standardized system? 
What is the cost of operation after it is 
installed ? 

As to installation, one way to do it is 
to own membership in the National Re- 
tail Dry Goods Association and arrange 
for some one from the office of the 
Director of Accounting and Control to 
come to your store for this purpose. An- 
other way is to employ an accounting 
firm which has membership in the con- 
trollers’ division of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association and is familiar 
with the Standard Method of Account- 
ing for Retail Stores. This costs a little 
more and some think it is worth the 
difference. 

Still another way is to have your office 
man visit a store that operates under this 
plan in order to study it at first-hand. 
After visualizing it, he may possibly 
make the installation himself. At least 
he will have some idea of it and can bet- 
ter follow up an installation by accoun- 
tants. Once you have installed it, the 
cost of operation is no greater in my 
judgment than your present system of 
accounts—if you are now keeping the 
records you should—and the results will 
be far more satisfactory. 

Your attention is drawn to the simplic- 
ity of the plan in the outline which 
follows, with the suggestion that you get 
the opinion of your office man regard- 
ing it. 

One definition of the small department 
store is that it comes within a volume 
range of $100,000 to $1,000,000. In 
this range we begin with a volume re- 
quiring good record keeping and end 
with a volume that has not advanced the 
requirement to a point of difficulty. 


Scope of System 
A wonderful thing about the best 
known method of standardized account- 
ing for retail stores is its flexibility. It 
is applicable to stores having as few as 
8 merchandising departments and can be 
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expanded for the use of stores having 
more than 100 merchandising depart- 
ments, according to the need. 

Such flexibility means that it is a sys- 
tem to grow with—not one that must 
be put aside when you have emerged 
from the small store class. Generally it 
covers: 

The Financial Statement 
The Operating Statement 
Classification and Distribution of 


Classification of Merchandise 
Bookkeeping Procedure 
A store that comes within the range 
of volume named, usually keeps the above 
records in some form. 


The Financial Statement 


This covers Assets, which represent 
the property of the business, and Liabili- 
ties, which represent the extent of own- 
ership thereof or interest therein of your- 
self and others. It is classified in a man- 
ner that is usable and readily understood. 


The Operating Statement 


This covers Income, Expense and 
Profit, in a way that is understandable 
and at the same time simple in arrange- 
ment. 


Classification and Distribution of 
Expense 


This is based on the small store need 
with capacity for expansion to the re- 
quirement of the largest store. It uses 
14 natural divisions of expense as fol- 
lows: 

Salaries and wages 

Rentals 

Advertising 

Taxes 

Interest 

Supplies 

Service purchased (light, hast, 
Unclassified power ) 
Traveling 


Depreciation 
Professional Services 


These divisions are arranged in the 
order of their relation to the business 
from the viewpoint of volume of ex- 
penditure. 


Group Classifications 
Because of the tendency to think of 
expenses in their relation to the natural 
functions of a store, the following Group 
Classification has been arranged to work 
in conjunction with the 14 natural divi- 
sions : 
Administrative 
Occupancy 
Publicity 
Buying 
Selling 
This grouping affords control and bet- 
ter comparison. 


Classification of Merchandise 


Under this plan we begin with a 
scheme for 8 merchandising departments 
and expand gradually to the largest re- 
quirement. 


Bookkeeping Procedure 


This is stated in a very direct simple 
manner and is accompanied by an excel- 
lent set of charts to illustrate the pro- 
cedure. 

The plan as a whole is the result of 
painstaking thought, and is a remarkable 
example of simplified bookkeeping. The 
cost of its production would be prohibi- 
tive if charged for on the basis of time 
spent by the men who produced it. And 
yet that wonderful quality which inspires 
men to serve the craft has turned out this 
masterpiece at a cost which for the mer- 
chant of today is trifling. 

There are many successful merchants 
both large and small who are now using 
standardized accounting practices and 
who enjoy the advantage of real com- 
parison. 

If you are sincerely interested in get- 
ting the best results for your business, 
adopt standardized accounting practices. 
Once you have done this you will enjoy a 
wonderful ‘satisfaction which it is diff- 
cult to appreciate until you have ac- 
tually experienced it. 
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ADVERTISING 


The Place of Editorial Writing 
in Advertising 


Rosert M. 


HE use of the editorial form in re- 

tail advertising belongs to the pres- 
ent. Fifteen or twenty years ago but few 
examples were to be found of this de- 
veloped and tremendous selling force. 
Perhaps the chief cause of the sudden 
growth in popularity of this form of ad- 
vertising was the rising market brought 
about by the war. Department stores, 
like nearly every other business, were 
making big money; the stigma of “pro- 
fiteering” was ever on the horizon. In- 
creasing the expenditure for advertising 
offered a pleasant and, withal, a profit- 
able way of using up some of the surplus 
profits. 

A comparison of a war-time page of 
department store advertising with a pre- 
war page of the same store will show 
how copy veered away from the straight 
merchandising talk to the more abstract 
sort. There developed little blocks of 
advertising “literature,” if one may call 
them that, which strove to build up a 
sound body of good-will toward the 
store, its policies, its patriotism, and, of 
course, its merchandise. 

Then an unexpected thing happened. 
Merchants who had always maintained 
that only merchandise copy would bring 
people in to buy found that this abstract, 
prestige copy not only brought people in, 
but also brought in a more substantial 
and dependable class of customers. 

It is an advertising truth—long advo- 
cated by advertising specialists—that it 
isn’t so much what you say, as how you 
say it, that interests people. One of 
these small editorials would say more 
about the essential reasons why the 
reader should go to X’s to buy, than a 
half dozen pages of individual items with 
descriptions could do. They found also 
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that it pays to sell people on the idea 
that anything sold by X’s is good quality 
and value, as well as to sell them the idea 
that X’s carries percolators at 94Cc. 
Growth of Editorial Form 

To John Wanamaker probably must 
go the credit for being the first to see the 
value of the editorial form in advertising 
his store. ‘These little informal talks 
have been a part of the Wanamaker ad- 
vertising for many years now; people 
turn to them as regularly as they turn to 
Heywood Broun’s column or the edi- 
torial page. More and more the big 
stores are turning into the path blazed 
by Wanamaker. The editorial cam- 
paign of R. H. Macy & Co., Inc., we 
are all familiar with. A complete file 
of these little editorials will sketch the 
true character of R. H. Macy & Co., 
Inc., better than all of their merchandis- 
ing advertisements could do. It is 
worthy of note here, too, that this edi- 
torial campaign recently won the Bok 
advertising award for excellence. A. I. 
Namm & Son use editorials in their 
pages. James A. Hearn & Son are the 
latest recruits to the ranks with edi- 
torials whose contents have been uni- 
formly excellent. 


Advantages of Good-Will Copy 


The nature of the editorial form 
makes it supremely well-fitted to do cer- 
tain things which cannot be done in 
straight merchandise copy. The edi- 
torial can sell the buying public on such 
features as the spirit of the store, the 
manner of its conduct, the policies which 
have built it and which continue to guide 
it, its business ideals, its desire to serve 
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and to become a real factor in its com- 
munity. 

Yet the editorial alone cannot accom- 
plish much; the customer in the store 
must find concrete evidence of the truth 
of what the editorial says. Again, the 
editorial is not a single-shot advertise- 


ment. To be worth-while it must take 
the form of a sustained campaign. It 
must be uniformly well-written and at- 
tractively set up. 

Now Lord and Taylor are holding 
their centennial celebration. They pre- 
pared the public for it through the use of 
large editorial space. In these editorials 
they were not saying “come to us for 
dainty linens, or what not”; they were 
rather saying “back of every item pur- 
chased from Lord and Taylor lie one 
hundred years of integrity and sound 
merchandising. Through all these years 
we have kept faith with you who buy.” 
These editorials were paving the way for 


the merchandise opportunities which are 
celebrating the centennial. They were 
insuring a ready attention and interest 
for the merchandise copy which followed. 

Industry was ahead of retailing in 
recognizing the value of this abstract 
type of good-will copy. Any issue of the 
Saturday Evening Post will offer many 
examples of how big businesses are using 
this form perhaps to offset the possibility 


of anti-trust rumors which might hurt — 


their business, perhaps for any of a dozen 
other reasons. But they are using the 
editorial form, and in increasing num- 
bers. 

The editorial, in summary, subtly 
attempts to surround the name of the 
advertiser with a hallo of customer as- 
surance, to make that name a synonym 
of satisfaction. The price or the mer- 
chandise may be soon forgotten—quality 
and the name endure. 


PERSONNEL 


Executive Training 


BernicE M. CaNNon 


HE training of store executives 
may well be considered from the 
following points of view :— 


‘1. The adjustment of a new execu- 
tive to the new store environment in a 
general way. 

2. The training of the new executive 
for the particular job he is to hold. 

3. The training of promising people 
in the organization for promotion to 
executive positions. 

4. The training of executives on the 
job with the problems of the job as sub- 
ject matter. 

5. The offering of courses related to 
the job for the purpose of broadening 
the outlook of the executive. 


I should like to review briefly for your 
consideration what the Filene store is 
doing along these various lines. 


Training of Those New to the 
Organization 

It is our custom when any new execu- 
tive enters the organization to give him 
an opportunity to study the policies of 
the business with special reference to the 
policies of the division into which he is 
going. He is also introduced to the 
members of the management and other 
store executives. 


Floor Superintendents’ Training 


For a new floor superintendent we ar- 
range a regular course of instruction, 


covering a period of three weeks. The 


following plan of training is followed: 


I. Jos TRaAIninc 
1. Store System—This instruction 
covers a discussion of how to make out 
saleschecks—how transactions are han- 
dled by the floor clerk—-what a floor 
superintendent’s signature means and 


why he signs each transaction requiring 
his signature. 

The best method to teach this, we be- 
lieve, is through classroom instruction 
supplemented by experience at a clerical 
desk and acting as relief floor superin- 
tendent at noon during the last week of 
training. 

Control of His Organization—This 
instruction covers a discussion of how to 
plan the right numbers of people—how 
to judge their efficiency—how to see that 
they are trained—how to control selling 
expense. 

Planning numbers of people, control 
of expense, and check on efficiency are 
studied through work in the office of the 
service superintendent. Training of 
Personnel should be learned through a 
course on teaching methods which is 
given once a year by the training direc- 
tor. 

3. Department Service—This instruc- 
tion covers a discussion of service stand- 
ards—checks on service of salespeople 
—his own opportunities to serve cus- 
tomers—handling of adjustments. 

These subjects are taught by the 
service superintendent and the head of 
the adjustment department. 

4. Sales Promotion—This instruction 
covers a discussion of co-operation with 
the buying division—prevention of mark- 
downs—setting selling quotas—selling 
by suggestion. 

These subjects are taught by the 
service superintendent and the head of 
the suggestion selling department. 


II. BacKGRrouND TRAINING 


An opportunity to study all parts of 
the store with which he comes in con- 
tact, such as the shipping room, charge 
office, and employment office, is given to 
each new floor superintendent. 

This work is done by actually spend- 
ing time in these different departments 
and talking with the executives in charge 
of them. This gives the new floor su- 
perintendent an acquaintance with the 
executives, as well as a knowledge of the 
work done in their departments. 


As far as possible, both job training 
and background training are given by the 
people in charge of the job to be learned. 
The service superintendent gives the 
new floor superintendent the instruction 
on his actual duties because the floor su- 
perintendent is responsible to him for 
carrying out these duties. 


Training for Promotion to Assistant 
Buyers 


We practically never employ buyers 
from the outside because it is our policy 
to promote promising people within the 
organization to the position of assistant 
buyer and from assistant buyer to bu 
as the opportunity arises. In the last two 
years we have promoted twenty-nine 
people to assistant buyers and eleven peo- 
ple from assistant buyers to buyers. Dur- 
ing that time we have put into these 
positions only two buyers and one as- 
sistant buyer from outside the store. 

With such a policy it is possible for us 
to arrange definite training for promo-~ 
tion. It has been our custom for a 
number of years to organize and train 
what we call a resource group from 
which the employment office may fill 
vacancies in assistant buyers’ places. The 
size of the group to receive the training 
for promotion has been based in the past 
on a study of the number of vacancies 
occuring in assistant buyers’ places dur- 
ing the previous year. We have tried to 
limit numbers to possible opportunities 
for placement within a reasonable time. 
The training at present given to a group 
of this kind covers a period of forty-eight 
hours—two hours each week for twenty- 
four weeks. The subject matter of the 
course covers information on the mer- 
chandise system of the store with drill in 
making out all the forms necessary, to- 
gether with the explanation of the mathe- 
matics connected with this part of the as- 
sistant’s task. It also includes a discus- 
sion of the merchandise policies of the 
store, the store’s methods of ‘merchandise 
planning, and its methods ef merchandise 
control. Within the last two years, the 
merchandise manager has required that 
no new assistant should receive his ap- 
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pointment until he has satisfactorily 
qualified in the information covered by 
this course and has passed a comprehen- 
sive examination on it. The merchan- 
dise manager or his assistant goes over all 
examinations to be sure of the candidates’ 
abilities. With information such as this 
course gives, assistants are trained to use 
intelligently all figure reports of the de- 
partment which are available for them 
to see and study. 


Training of Those On the Job 
Floor Superintendents 


Regular group meetings of floor 
superintendents are held by the superin- 
tendent of the store. At these meetings 
a series of discussions along a particular 
line may be taken up, or the meetings 
may be used by the superintendent to dis- 
cuss service problems as they are re- 
vealec to him from time to time. Be- 
sides these meetings the organization of 
floor superintendents has a regular 
monthly meeting conducted by its own 
chairman. The program in this case is 
worked out by a program committee of 
the group. 


Assistant Buyers 


_ Assistant buyers receive opportunity 
_for training on the job in the following 
ways: the store believes it is worth while 
to spend money in giving market experi- 
ence to assistants from time to time—in 
some cases going to the market without 
the buyer. It is also our policy to let the 
assistants as well as the buyers know all 
that is to be known about the job and 
the results in the department. The 
figures of the business are open to them 
to see and study. In this way we be- 
lieve they see the importance of the vari- 
ous factors which make for success or 


failure in their departments. As a re- 
sult of our policy of promotion within 
the store the merchandise division from 
the merchandise manager down assumes 
the responsibility of helping those pro- 
moted to make good. This is, I believe, 
a very wholesome attitude to have in an 
organization. 


Voluntary Background Courses 


Because the subject matter for the 
job training of executives is not yet 
wholly worked out in the retail field 
and because the value of related knowl- 
edge is so great, especially in the field of 
executive training, we are experimenting 
in offering courses in background sub- 
jects in the evening, either through the 
efforts of the training department or in 
co-operation with the educational direc- 
tors’ group of the Retail Trade Board 
in Boston. Such courses have been 
offered by us for the past two years. The 
following have been offered this year: 

History of costume 

Color and line 

Textiles 

Economics of retailing 
Applied psychology 
Interpretation of store figures 
History of art 

Store background 

How to analyze business reports 
Clothes 

How to teach 

Mathematics 

The response to these courses has been 
extraordinary. We believe that this is 
indicative of the fact that people are re- 
alizing more and more the importance of 
study in order to qualify themselves for 
their jobs and also that more people have 
discovered by this means how to add in- 


terest to the work which they are doing. 


Courses in the School of Retailing 


Thirty courses are being offered dur- 
ing the second semester in the day and 
night division combined. Ninety-three 
people are enrolled in the one course in 
“Retail Credit Practice.” This course 
is given by an educational committee of 
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the Associated Retail Credit Men of 
New York. The interest which this 
course has received indicates that the time 
is not far distant when other associations 
of store executives will organize similar 
courses under University auspices. 


